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of Pennsylvania under the direction of Dr. Lightner Witiner in 1896.
The Psychological Clinic, a journal edited by Dr. Witmer, records many
studies made in the early period of clinical practice. The history of
the first clinic, published in a memorial symposium1 commemorating
its thirty-fifth anniversary, indicates that this clinic had a very close
relationship with schools and dealt primarily with the problems of
children. The term "clinic" was borrowed from medical terminology
and implied that the data of psychology could be used for the analysis
of behavior, as medical techniques are used for the analysis of physical
ills. Some of the fundamental concepts developed in the early years of
the first psychological clinic have changed very little. For example,
the analysis of the individual's behavior, the study of the environ-
mental forces that impinge upon him, and the use of these data to
bring about a desired adjustment in his behavior are still the basic
aspects of clinical practice.
The essence of clinical practice is in the identification of the!
influences that affect a maladjusted individual's behavior and ther
modification of those influences to bring about a desired adjustment.!
It is obvious then that the clinical psychologist cannot work alone.2
He uses certain techniques developed through psychological research
but he must depend upon experts in other fields to furnish information
that only they can detect and describe. For example, a behavior
problem may arise from a defective physical condition, prepsychotic
developments, peculiar relationships in the home, or maladjustment in
school. In these situations it is necessary to call upon the services of
the physician, the psychiatrist, the social worker, and the teacher
respectively to obtain complete information from which a diagnosis
of the problem can be made. Effective treatment may likewise
require the services of the professional practitioners named above
and, in addition, the cooperation of the parents and of the child
himself. I
The improvement in psychological tests and the more general
acceptance of testing in the two decades following the First World War
opened the way for expansion of clinical practice in psychology. Dur-
ing this period many clinical psychologists won recognition as regular
members of the teams of experts who worked with the mental defective,
the delinquent, and the problem child in school. They assisted in the
study of the child in guidance and welfare clinics, and some psychol-
1 Brotemarkle, Bobert A., and others, Clinical Psychology, University of Pennsyl-
vania Press, Philadelphia, 193L
3 For a comprehensive discussion of professional relationship the reader may
refer to Louttit, C. H.} Clinical Psychotogy, Harper <fc Brothers, New York, 193&